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COPEIA 39 

fornia, an overturned rock disclosed a small snake 
lying in a slight depression in the sand. From its 
coloration a glance would suggest a baby rattler, 
pinkish white with brown spots along the back, but 
its peculiar leaflike rostral plate indicates it to be 
Phyllorhynchus decurtatus. In the essential points 
it checks with the description given by Cope (Report 
of National Museum, 1898, p. 823). The scales are 
smooth ; anal is entire ; urosteges are divided ; rostral 
apex just touches the suture of the prefrontals; and 
suboculars are present. Measurements, inexact be- 
cause taken from live specimen, are seven inches for 
total length and five-eighths for tail. The ground 
color is buff above and white below with a pinkish 
cast due to blood showing through the translucent 
skin. On the back from head to tail are forty-six 
spots of brown and on the sides a row of smaller 
brown spots in more or less double rows alternating 
with the dorsal blotches. Cope gives about thirty-two 
dorsal spots. On the head a broad brown band runs 
from the angles of the mouth through eye to the pre- 
frontals. On each parietal is a rounded brown spot. 
The pupil of the eye is elliptical and the eye is large 

This is the first specimen to be recorded from Cali- 
fornia. Two have been recorded from Lower Cali- 
fornia (Cope, loc. cit.) and one from Yuma, Ari- 
zona (Ditmars: Reptile Book, p. 293). 

The snake in captivity spends most of the time 
hidden in the sand. When active above ground it 
frequently runs out its long white forked tongue. 

Sarah R. Atsatt, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

HOMING AND OTHER HABITS OF THE 
BULL-FROG 

While at Stag Lake, New Jersey, in October, 
1920, I was told by my host, Mr. Justus von Len- 
gerke, of some interesting observations he and mem- 
bers of his family had made upon a bull-frog at that 
place. The frog was first observed near shore and 
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being not at all shy was picked up in a dip-net and 
handled by various persons before being put back in 
the water. At this examination it was noted that one 
front foot was missing, the stump being thoroughly 
healed over. The frog was visited and picked up 
every day and seemed to enjoy being stroked; even- 
tually it became so tame that it could be caught by 
hand at any time. After this acquaintance with the 
frog was well begun, it was noted that ducklings 
which were being reared along the same part of the 
lake shore were disappearing, quite regularly, at the 
rate of one a day. Thinking that the bull-frog might 
be responsible, yet not wishing to kill such a pet, 
Mr. von Lengerke removed it to the opposite shore 
and some distance down an arm of the lake. Next 
morning the frog was back at its accustomed haunt. 
Surprise was felt that the animal had so quickly found 
its way home, so the next time to make assurance 
doubly sure, it was removed to a small isolated spring 
hole, a quarter of a mile away over land. This time 
the frog was home again the second morning after- 
ward, travel apparently being done at night. A few 
days later one of the boys, seeing a commotion in the 
water involving a duckling fired into the hurly-burly 
with a .22 calibre rifle. The disturbance ceased and 
examination revealed the stump-legged bull-frog, 
neatly perforated, in the act of swallowing a three- 
weeks old duckling. 

W. L. McAtee, 
Washington, D. C. 
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